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To  l.hc  H  'nor<il>h    C/hfuiul    Slj'/nn    Q.C,    .]/./\,    Mtnl/tcr  uf  thr 
Iiiici'iiii'  (if  Caiunlii  : — 

Deai!  Mi;.  Si  1  Ton,-  I  uii'lorstaiul  xou  arc  oju'ii  tc  n  'lmvo 
ami  arc  rc'crivini;'  su^fgestions  ami  hi  its  in  ri'^aivl  t"  flic  "  ikmmIs 
of  Canada,''  ,ui  i  how  West  ti)  devoloi)  '-"""  r?'*-'^'"  ^"l■th-\\•cst,  the 
finest  hcrilai;"('  (Jod  exci'  ^avc  to  a  free  pcojdt'. 

1  ha\'('  given  tiiis  lualtcr  great  thwui^ht  an. I  eonsiilei'ation 
and  nw\v  ijcg  to  sid»n}it  the  runi>\viiii<-  :  — 

I  doul't  ii'  till'  peiijilc  ot  the  eastern  jM'iAiiiccs  of  Canada 
j'nlly  le.ili/.e  the  vast  extent  ui'  teitih'  lands  that  stretch  away 
toward  the  s(.'tting  sun  in  our  great  North-west. 

-Most  of  our  j)co|)lc  lia\-,;  an  jih-a  inheriti'd  from  their  school 
days  th;it  over  all  tlie  •  (ireat  liono  Land"  an  Arctic  winter 
roigu'^  ahiiost  tiirough  the  vi  ar,  and  it  is  liard  for  them  to  helieve 
when  1  tell  them  of  ripe  tomatoes  growing  in  ahnndance  out  of 
doors  in  the  middle  of  ( )ctol  cr  on  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

We  have  tlie  piiy^ical  hasis  [\)y  an  eiu[)ire,  hut  tor  our 
North-west  the  vital  ])rohlem  is  the  problem  of  tianspoitation. 
The  true  connnt'rcial  measure  of  distance  is  not  ndh.'fige  hut  cost 
of  transportation.  It  is,  of  course,  a  {)hysical  ini|)os.sihility  to 
move  the  iarm  lands  of  the  Noi-th-west  to  the  sea,  but  it  i.s 
po.ssible,  in  etl'ect  to  biing  the  sea  to  them.  The  completion  of 
tlie  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Ceorgian  Bay  canal  would  be  eoni- 
mercially  equivalent  to  putting  the  N(;rth-west  a  thou.sand  miles 
nearer  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Not  even  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  most  deei>ly  can  realize  all  that  this  would 
mean,  l)ut  some  ot  the  results  that  would  follow  can  be  plairdy 
seen. 
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First  of  all,  it  would  mean  for  the  settici-s  already  there 
such  an  increase  in  the  sellin<r  price  of  their  products  as  will 
bring  them  an  ahounding  jjrosjierity,  and  following  close  and 
consecpient  upon  this  first  result  vviil  come  an  increase  of  immi- 
gration that  will  people  our  great  North-west  as  if  by  magic  and 
make  the  "  Great  Eioru;  Laud  "  the  home  of  teeming  millions  of 
farmers  and  gold  and  C(»al  miners. 

The  United  States"  Noith-west  lay  all  unoccupied  until  the 
lock  was  built  that  gav  the  ships  Iree  pass:ige  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  When  the  greater  lock  was  finished  in  Jc^.Sl,  the  greatest 
in  the  woild,  until  two  more  were  lately  built  clese  by,  one  on 
Canadian  and  one  on  American  soil,  to  accommodate  the  l)usine.-,s 
created  by  the  first  theie  was  begun  that  mighty  movement  of 
population  which  settled  the  j)rairies  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Maiiitoba,  and  built  up  the  cities  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth  on  the  American  side,  and  Winnipeg  on  our  siile. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transportation  that  will  follow 
the  deei)ening  of  the  ehamiels  of  the  lakes,  now  practically  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  noticeable  efiect  in  the  .same  direction  ; 
but  to  (piote  the  language  of  the  late  Congressman  Chipman,  of 
Michigan,  deep  water  thi-ough  the  lakes  will  be  but  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  unless  supplenienied  by  deep  water  to  the 
sea.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Dominion  government 
can  aftbi-d  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  ca[)ital  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Montreal,  Ottawa  aid  (Jeorgian  Bay 
canal,  simi)ly  for  its  effect  ui)on  the  settlement  of  the  Noi'th-west 
Territories,  although  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  that 
would  accrue. 

I  desire  to  emphasi/e  the  fact  that  waterway  improvements 
are  not  an  injury  to  railway  interests-,,  but  are  always  and  every- 
where a  benefit.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  eo  broad-minded 
and  able  a  man  as  Sir  William  Van  Home  at  the  head  of  the 
railway  which  will  be  mo.st  directly  and  vitally  affected  by  the 
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pio|>cs.(l  canal.      Ih;  is  alioaiiy  on  ivcoi^l,  as  arc  also  Chauncey 
Dcpcw,  of  the  New  York  Central,   Mr.    Doiiiralls,   of  tin-  Cliesa- 
|»eakc  and  Ohio,  J.  J.  Hill  of  the  (Jrcat   Northern,   an-i  John    R. 
Booth,  of  tho  (  anada  Atlanti.-.     Such  masters  of  transportation 
as  those  I  have  naniod,  and  others  who  nii^^dit  he  mentioned,  arc 
advocates  of   waterway    improv.'mciits    from    the  standpoitit  of 
(Mdinhtoneil    self-interest,   hnt    we    hav.>    too   many  railroad  men 
who  are  too  narrow  to  see  anythinir  that  lie,  outside  (.f  two  lines 
af  steel  rails.     The  wa<,riron-way.  the  railway  and   tiie   waterway 
— that  trinity  of  trans|)ortation  agencies  hy  which  the  con.merc*! 
of  the  world  is  earned  out— while  their  fields  of  action    oveilap 
somewhat,  are,  in  tl.e  last  analysis,  not  antau(„,istic  i.nt  .-omjjle- 
mentary.     There  are  eonditions,  of  course,  wherein  only  one  form 
of  transportation  is  available,  i. tit   put   the  three  alon<,rsi(le  each 
other  an  I  it  will  he  found  that  certain   elas.ses    of  trafiic  can   he 
(uiri-ied    .so   nmoh  more  econonjically  hy  eadi  form  ui' transporta- 
tion that  neither  of  the  others  can  afford  to  carry  them  when  the 
third  is  available.     As  an  illustration,  a  study  of  the   re|.orts  of 
the  .Great    Western    Hail  way  of  Kn^dand,  made  a  few  yeais  au;o, 
showed  that  they  were  usine-  :),s  per  cent  of  their  eciuipment  in  a 
traffic   that   i)ioduced    onlv    1 4    per   cent   of  their  total  revenue. 
That  low  grade  freight  ought  to  have    been    turned   over  to  the 
canal  alongside.   I  regard  it  as  an  axiom  that  railways  will  always 
find  thegivatest  profit  and  prosperity  in  hauling  high-cla.ssfreights 
.   for   a   dense   population,    rather  than   in   carrying  the  low  grade 
traffic  of  a  thinly  settled  region.     Those  communities  will  furnish 
the   greatest  proportion  of   high    cla.ss    freights  which   have  the 
benefit  of  water  carriage   for  their   raw  materials  ;  and   irdaml 
communities,  which  are  so  situated  that  water  transportation  can 
not  be  brought  to  tlunr  doors,  will  l)e  best  built  up  in  i)opnlation 
and  prosperity  by  bringing  that  cheapest  of  all  known    forms  of 
transportation    as   near   as    possible.     1    can   only  reiterate  the 
opinion  1  have  previously  expressed,  that  the   best  thin<T  that 
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c'iiiM  |i  >-sil)li'  liappi'ij  to  a  rtiilway  wmild  b.3  to  liavc  (aii<l  I  liavo 
so  a<lv(icat('(l  it  ill  coiiucctiKii  witli  (he  I'aiTV  SdiijuI  road)  a  nuier- 
way  |taiallt'lin^('Vi'ry  tnil<M»rit<  track.  'I'dtuni  iVum  a,i,'<'Moral  stato- 
mt'iit  III  the  spcoial  case  nmlci-  coiisidiTatioii,  the  ii]iciiiii^'  of  >ucl) 
a  iiia;4iiilicient  air-line  of  water  transportation  as  w /uM  lie  made 
IVoiii  Montreal  to  I'oit  Arthur  !)}■  the  constiU'-tion  of  tlie  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa  and  (ieor^^ian  IViy  ('anal,  would  sn  iuiniediately 
and  eimiiiiously  hen.  lit  the  Canadian  Pacific  Radw.i\  ,  thai  that 
;;-real  eoiporation  could  Well  alloid,  if  other  means  sli  •u\A  fail,  to 
hond  its  line  and  hnild  the  canal  itself. 

The  eanal  cainiot  he  huilt  witiiout  enjatini,^  a  .serie.s  of  water 
powers  aioiind  every  one  (.f  which  a  nianufacturiiiu'  city  u  ill 
s|)iinu' up,  niakin'4  the  heautiful  valley  of  the  Ottawa  i-cNdund 
Irom  end  to  (mmI  with  the  wdurr  of  hn.sv  wdieels,  and  eoiiN  ei  i  iiMr 
it  into  a  scene  of  indu.strial  activity  unrivalle<l  on  tJe;  eontiofut. 
Anil  yiiu  vvill  sic  a  sjilendid  illustration  of  th.'  division  .il  tiatHc; 
to  wddcli  I  have  refeired  ahove,  for  the  .saw-loj;  would  tloat  down 
the  canal  to  niill  and  faetoi-y,  hut,  tin-  j-ailway  ^\nldd  cairy 
away  the  finished  pr^  duet.  Tlie  peoj)leinLj  of  the  ui 'aL  North- 
west, to  wdnch  I  have  aheaily  alluiled,  wo  dd  aid  so  uieatK  to 
tlie  volume  of  ti-atHc  on  its  we'stern  lines,  that,  in  aceoidancc  with 
a  well  known  law  of  transportation,  the  U.  I*.  II.  could  not,  mdy 
reduce  its  tutos — ^whieli  woidd  henefit  the  settlers — hut.  could  at 
th(>  same  time  increase  its  dividends  wdnch  would  Ite"  'it  tlie 
.sharehoMers  ;  and  the  pi'osj)erity  of  both  would  heiietii.  the 
Com  I  try  a^  a  wlmle. 

in  1S')8,  when  the  project  of  huilding  a  lock  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  was  under  discu.ssion  in  the  le^dslaturo  of  Michigfan.  Mr. 
K  I).  Ward,  of  Detroit,  a  piominent  vessel  owner  and  rcLiarded 
as  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  far-seeiunf  business  men  of 
his  day,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  legislature  lihat  he  was  jeoiiardiz- 
\n^  the  whole  project  by  advocating  a  lock  so  large  that  its  full 
capa'^-ity  Wi>uld  not  be  needed  for  a  hundred  years,  if  ever.      Yet 
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that  lock  was  outgrown  in  a  few  years,  and  the  lock  of  1881  was 
built  alongside.  When  this  was  finished  all  concerned  thought 
^hat  tficy  had  solved  the  problem  for  all  time.  But  that,  too, 
was  outgrown,  and  the  little  lock  of  1855  (which  Mr.  Ward 
thought  would  not  be  needed  for  a  hundred  years)  was  blown 
out  with  dynatnite  to  make  room  for  the  colossal  lock  just  finished, 
while  another  of  equal  capacity  lias  Iteen  Viuilt  just  across  the 
river  on  our  side. 

In  the  prospectus,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  you,  I  spoke  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  connnerce  at  the  Sault  canal,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  rapidity  of  this  development  has  over  been  surpassed  It 
was  101,45^  tonf^,  in  185(5;  2,02!>,()()()  in  1882;  and  11,214,333 
tons  in  1892.  The  years  since  1S!)2  have  been  years  of  depression 
and  business  disaster,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  8oo  in  18JIG  was  1(I,23!>,  IGl  tons,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  four  years.  If  the  business  of  one  lake 
has  increased  half  as  much  in  four  years  of  business  depression 
as  it  had  done  in  the  preceding  30  years,  do  you  think  the 
Ottawa  canal  can  accommodate  the  traffic  which  will  be  offered 
when  the  connnercial  pendulum  swings  in  the  other  direction  and 
activity  takes  the  place  of  stagnation — wfien  all  the  cities  of  the 
upper  lakes  send  their  thronging  fleets  to  Georgian  Bay  and  ocean 
vessels  lie  with  fretting  keels  at  Montreal  ?  The  traffic  and  com- 
merce of  the  mighty  West  will  be  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  to-day. 

Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  in  Northern  Ontario  there  are  one 
million  acres  of  land  unoccu|)ied  which  can  grow  fruit  finer  than 
anything  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  ?  Aie  you  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  same  region  there  are  one  million  acres  of  spruce 
waiting  to  be  developed  into  pulp,  and  that  by  the  opening  up 
of  an  inland  system  of  water  navigation  we  will  cfjininand  the 
pulp  business  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ;"  Sir,  what  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  the  people  out  to  this  country  and  tra'isport  them 
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and  their  effects  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Use  every  means  in 
your  power  to  dispel  the  ignoiance  abroad  regarding  our  climate. 
In  the  book  stores  in  Ottawa  they  are  selling  phototrraphs  as 
souvenirs  showing  two  men  driving  two  dogs  harnessed  up  a 
la  Eskimo.     These  should  be  suppressed. 

The  last  time  I  went  across  to  England  it  was  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  I  went  over  in  less  than  six  days.  When  I  reached 
London  my  landlady  asked  me  if  I  had  to  walk  out  far  on  the 
ice  before  I  caught  the  ship  a  la  Greenland. 

You  will  bosustaine<l  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
if  you  Inaugurate  a  bold,   vigorous   and   energetic   immigration 

policy. 

I  hope  you  will  receive  these  suggestions  in  the  same  si)irit 

in  which  they  are  given,  namely,  with  single  eye  to  do   what  is 
for  our  common  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

McLEOD  STEWART. 


Ottawa,  Feb.  Gth,  18!)7. 


An  Open  better. 


To  the  Honorable  Andreiv  George  Blair,  Minister  of  Railways 

and  Canals,  Ottawa  : 

Dear  Mr.  Blvir.—I,  and  those  associated  with  me  in  the 
promotion  of  the  enterprise  of  opening  the  Ottawa  river  to  navi- 
gation, believe  it  to  be  one  of  very  great  value  towards  the 
development  of  Canadian  resources  and  the  extension  of  Canadian 
commerce,  aud  look  upon  it  as  of  special  importance  as  a  feeder 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  river  route,  and  therefore  calculated  to  build 
up  the  trade  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  all  the  towns  in  any 
measure  dependent  upon  those  centres. 

The  opening  up  of  this  channel  will  give  the  advantage  of 
cheao  water  transportation  thnmgh  the  heart  of  a  country  larger 
than  New  England,  and  superior  to  it  in  richness  and  variety  of 
resources.  The  Ottawa  Valley  with  an  area  of  more  than  G0,000 
square  miles,  contains  the  largest  depot  of  white  pine  timber  in 
existence.  It  possesses  vast  quantities  ot  spruce,  the  basis  ot  the 
pulp  industry.  Our  forests  of  hardwood,  suitable  for  house 
furnishinir,  furniture  and  other  manufactures,  are  extensive  and 
valuable.  Iron,  phosphates,  mica,  graphite,  asbestos,  serpentine, 
galena,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  marble  and  other  mineral  products 
are  abundant.  We  have  also  a  large  extent  of  cultivable  and 
L^razinir  lands,  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  so  situated  with 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  and  timber  as  to  enjoy 
advantaireous  home  markets  and  afford  the  best  conditions  for 
that  species  of  mixed  farming  which  every wliere  proves  the  most 
profitable. 

The    Ottawa    Valley,   in   its  thousands  of  lakes  acting  as 
natural  reservoirs,  and  in  the  grand  rapids  of  the  Ottawa  river 
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and  its  tributaries,  possesses  water  power  far  surpassin<r  in  the 
a^'gret^ate  that  of  New  England,  and  is  better  located  than  New 
En<^land,  both  for  cri-jnclnf^  western  ^rain,  and  for  manufacturing 
foi-  domestic  markets.  For  foreign  commerce  New  England  has 
the  advantage  of  an  ocean  frontage;  for  domestic  trade  the 
Ottawa  Valley  is  favoured  by  its  situation  on  the  shortest  possible 
route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  greatest  system  of  internal 
navigation  in  the  world  ;  and,  both  by  location  and  resources,  is 
fitted  by  nature  to  become,  as  Mr.  Walter  Slianly  has  said,  "  the 
workshop  of  America." 

The  cheaply  available  water  power  may  be  reckoned  by 
millions  of  horse  ])0wer.  The  utilization  of  this  in  manufactures 
suited  to  the  country,  and  the  conse(iuent  growth  of  population 
in  Northwestern  Quebec  and  Northern  Ontario  must  add 
materially  to  the  importance  of  Montreal  as  an  exporting  point 
and  as  a  distributing  centre. 

With  cheap  water  transportation  on  every  side,  the  great 
lakes  to  the  south,  and  the  great  ocean  channel  by  the  8t.  Law- 
rence to  the  east,  and  with  railways  and  subsidiary  waterways 
like  the  Rideau  and  Trent  navigations  crossing  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  portion  of  Ontario  south  of  the  Ottawa  river  will 
become  the  Belgium  of  this  continent.  From  its  geographical 
position  as  well  as  from  its  healthful  climate,  natural  fertility 
and  timber  and  mineral  wealth,  the  raw  materials  for  important 
manufactures,  this  section  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  districts  on  the  continent. 

With  the  Ottawa  waterway  extending  her  watei- front  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  west  from  Montreal,  and  bringing  her  rich 
material  resources  upon  a  national  highway,  the  great  province 
of  Quebec  will  find  room  for  develo|)mejjt  within  her  own  bound- 
aries. Instead  of  seeking  New  England  her  .surplus  population 
will  find  employment  in  the  industries  which  will  spring  up 
along  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
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While  the  .kvelopment  of  new  territory,  the  extensit.ri  ol' 
commerce  and  increase  of  the  natural  activities  of  the  count ly 
are  oi  the  first  importance,  for  other  reasons  the  project  is  o\' 
national  interest.  Not  least  is  the  creation  ot  a  strictly  national 
waterway,  Iree  from  outsi<le  interference  or  control,  wholly 
within  our  own  territory,  atxi  ensuring  us  under  all  circumstances 
an  independent  means  of  internal  communication. 

The  need  and  demand  for  the  canalization  of  the  Ottawa 
are  vastly  greater  than  they  were  even  a  few  years  ago.  Since 
the  building  of  the  C.  P.  R.  there  is  no  possible  undertaking  so 
broadly  national  in  interest  and  ?o  important  in  its  bearing  ui)on 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
work  that  could  be  ff.und.  Not  only  is  Canada  regarded  more 
favorably  than  ever  before  as  a  field  for  investment,  but  capital 
is  better  disposed  towards  this  particular  form  of  investment 
than  at  any  time  for  years. 

In  Entrland  there  is  the  most  ardent  feeling  in  favour  of 
closer  relations  with  the  colonies,  and  the  strongest  disposition 
to  favour  any  policy  or  any  undeitaking  which  promises  to 
further  them. 

It  is  the  growth  of  facilities  for  transportation,  such  works 
as  the  Suez  Canal  and  others,  that  have  made  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  of  to-day  possible.  And  such  a  waterway  as  the  Ottawa 
wdll  prove  a  new  bond  of  union  among  the  provinces  and  a  factor 
in  the  (juestion  of  imperial  relations. 

Every thiiiir  indicates  that  NOW  is  the  time  for  the  Ottawa 
river  to  Ije  opened  for  traffic.  Then,  in  addition  to  developing 
land  resources  of  great  richness,  we  will  have  another  grand 
highway  of  commerce  for  the  building  up  of  our  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  shortness  of  the  Ottawa  route,  and  the  very  low  rates 
at  which  freight  can  be  carried  by  it,  ensure  that  as  soon  as 
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opened  it  will  gain  and  brin^  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  a  share  of 
the  throuf^li  traffic  that  now  goes  to  New  York.  Its  local  traffic 
will  also  be  imi)ortant,  and  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence canaLs.  And  every  ton  of  through  freight  moving  on  the 
Ottawa  ri"  :r,  as  well  as  every  ton  of  increased  production  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  seeking  export,  will  necessarily  go  to  Montreal 
or  Quebec  for  an  outlet,  not  being  liable  to  be  diverted  at  numer- 
ous points,  like  the  traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  which 
experiences  exhaustive  drains  at  Buffalo,  Oswego  and  Ogdens- 
burgh. 

^Vork  on  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ought 
to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  at  once.  The  Americans  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  handling  the  enormous  traffic,  and  are 
making  every  effort  to  retain  the  whole  of  it  for  United  States 
carriers  to  United  States  ports. 

The  traffic  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled  by  our  position  is 
sufficient  already  to  fully  employ  both  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Law- 
rence routes.  These  latter  are  really  complemetjtary  instead  of 
competitive,  both  having  Montreal  for  their  terminus.  The  true 
rivalry  is  with  American  routes  carrying  trade  to  New  York. 

The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  one  or  two  (juestions  : 
If  this  waterway,  through  the  heart  of  our  own  country,  owing 
to  present  favorable  conditions,  can  be  constructed  without  in- 
terference with  other  needed  public  works,  and  without  recourse  to 
the  public  treasury,  except  to  the  extent  of  a  small  annual  bonus 
after  completion,  and  can  be  com|)leted  in  a  slwrt  time  at  com- 
paratively slight  cost,  is  it  worth  making  an  effort  to  obtain? 
Would  such  a  feeder  and  alternative  through  route  tend  to 
increase  the  commerce  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  to  benefit  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  waterway  ?  Are  its  prospective  effects  in 
developing  new  territory  and  increasing  pro  luction  and  national 
wealth,  worth  trying  to  secure  ? 

Yours  faithfully. 


McLEOD  STEWART. 


Ottawa,  June  15th,  1897. 


Ottawa  Canal  Scheme. 


The  following  article,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Forwarrl,  of  Ottawa,  which 
appeared  in  the  Canadian  Engineer,  on  the  practicability  of  the 
Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal  scheme,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  January,  lS96,aNew  York  writer 
quotes  approvingly  the  proposition  ot  L.  E.  Cooley  that  "  the  line 
of  export  must  follow  the  line  of  domestic  transportation,"  and 
infers  that  "  whatever  meri*.  Ciinadian  routes  may  have  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  is  entirely  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  run  through  a  district  which  can  furnish  but  very  little 
freight  in  either  direction,"  The  fallacy  of  this  statement,  so  far 
as  regards  the  Ottawa  route,  may  be  readily  shown. 

During  the  season  of  1895  the  traffic  of  the  Erie  canal,  both 
eastward  and  westward,  originating  in  New  York  state,  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  600,000  tons,  of  which  the  following  wore 
the  principal  items:  Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  11,4.9-')  tons;  barley 
malt,  24,698  tons  ;  salt,  06,460  tons ;  stone,  lime  and  clay,  240,859 
tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  distributed  was  469,595  tons.  Wheat 
from  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  to  points  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
amounted  to  71,850  tons.  From  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  the 
movement  of  freight  was  as  follows,  according  to  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  : 

From  From  From 

Tide-Water.       Western  States.     N.V.  State. 
Tons.  Tons.  Tons, 

1890 1,304.274  1,194,017  470,549 

1891 1,175,536  1,186,521  502,589 

1892 1,120,704  1,329,706  478,380 

1893 567,659  1,586,238  675,380 

1894 960,320  1,437,293  259,059 
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The  avera<^e  annual  trattic  of  the  Erie  canal  originating  in 
New  York  state,  or,  in  other  words,  "  derived  from  the  district 
through  whicli  it  passes."  was  therefore,  (hiring  that  period,  only 

478,191  tons. 

For  the  period  lS.s;^-9:3,  inclusive,  the  average  traffic  of  the 
Ottawa  canals  amounted  in  (192,173  tons.*  Practically  the  whole 
of  this  originated  along  the  Ottawa  river,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was 
lumber.  In  1H94<,  out  of  a  total  traffic  in  that  year  of  562,010 
tons,  no  fewer  than  518,747  tons  were  the  produce  of  the  forest** 
Durinc  the  same  veai-  out  of  NS(),778  to!js  moved  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  exclusive  of  tht-  Welland  canal,  587,982  tons  were 
throu'di  freiirht,  leaving  only  848,7f>G  tons  as  the  traffic  of  local 
oiigin.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  lumber  traffic 
alone  ot  the  present  Ottawa  canals  exceeds  i-he  entire  traffic  of 
the  Erie  canal  derived  Irom  New  York  state,  and  is  double  the 
local  trafHc  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  Such  being  the  case 
when  the  canals  extend  westward  no  further  than  Ottawa  city, 
it  is  reasonable  to  ex])ect  that  the  locally-derived  traffic  of  the 
completed  waterway,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  lumber 
country,  and  givi'  .  an  additional  outlet  westward  to  Chicago 
and  other  lake  markets,  as  well  as  better  facilities  to  the  east 
bound  trade,  will  be  at  least  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Erie  canal,  without  reckoning  on  anything  else  but  lumber 
and  other  ))roducts  of  the  forest. 

THE    LUMBER   QUESTION. 

The  output  of  sawn  lumber  from  the  Ottawa  district  for 
1895  was  estimated  at  627,000,000  feet.  This  at  600  feet  B.M. 
to  the  ton,  would  amount  to  1,045,000  tons.  In  1892  the 
Georgian  Bay  region  exported  184,500,000  feet  of  saw-logs,  or 
307,500  tons.  Last  year  807,000,000  feet  (estimated),  or  511,660 
tons,  went  to  the  United  States  from  that  quarter.  An  open 
waterway   from   the  lakes  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Temiscamingue 


•Canadian  Stat.  Year  Book,  1894.     **Report  Department  Railways  and  Canals. 
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would  res  lit  in  the  cstalilislniient  of  mills  on  the   route  to  saw 
lumber  ior  <'X|)ort  to  luke  markets.     A  largely  inoreased  cut  of 
timber  would  result,  and  the  provincial  revenues  be  correspond- 
iufdy  augnientetl    without    any    injurious   ibain    on  our   forest 
resources.     Henry  O'SuUivan,  inspector  of  surveys  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Queliec,  in  his  report  of  surveys  on  the  Upper  Ottawa 
in  1895,  says  :  "If  there  were  mills  on  the  spot,  or  if  easy  access 
could   be  had   to  this  re^i.)!!,  a  jj^reat  deal  of  good  timber  that  is 
now  left  to  rot  could  bo  utilized  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
tance, some  seven   hundred  miles,  that  this   timber  has  to  be 
driven  to  the  Quebec  marktst,    the  second  ((uality  stutt  cannot 
pay."     Hardwoods,   which  cannot  be  floated  for  long  distances, 
and  inferior  sorts  of  timber,  wouM  at  once  become  merchantable 
and    ^TO   to  swell  the  annual  output,   which  it  may   be  safely 
asserted,  might  be  doubled   without   trenching  to  any  greater 
dcL'ree  on  the  stock  of  i)ine  of  the  better  class.     Where   there  is 
cheap   transportation,  such  as  the  waterways  would  atlbrd,  the 
by-products  of  the  forest  aie  in  the  aggregate  of  greatjr  value 
than  the  lumber  and  timber  annually  cut.     Pulp  and  |)ulp-wood 
alone  will  furnish  a  large  carrying  trade.  The  market  is  extensive 
and  rai)idly  growing.     European  countries  import  over  5()(),0()(> 
tons  of  pulp  annually.     The  report  of  the  New  York  forest  com- 
mission, 1891,  states:  "In   the  last  eight  years  the  amount  of 
timber  used  for  this  purpose  has  increased  500  percent.     In 
1891  the  timber  cut  for  pulp-wood  in  the  great  forests  of  Northern 
New  York  was  equal  to  one-third  the  amount  cut  by  the   lum- 
bermen.    Already  the  cry  of  scarcity  of  pulp-wood  is  being  rai.sed 
in  the  United  State.'i,  and  they  must  soon  come  t(j  Canada  for 
almost  their  entire  supply      On  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  northward  over  the  height  of  land,  are  inexhaustible  stores 
of  spruce  and  poplar  of   the  best  (juality.     The  conditions   for 
its  local   manufacture  are  also   of  the   best.     Three  things  are 
necessary  to  success,  suitable  wood,  extensive  water  power,  and 
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cla'aj.  lahouv.  All  these,  as  well  as  eliea)*  transportation,  will  bo 
i'oinid  aloiij,'  the  Ottawa  river.  Firewood  to  the  extent  of 
1,0(14  Sl2  tons  was  earried  on  Canadian  railroads  in  1S!).'{,  and 
would  l<nnisii  consideraMe  tratHc  on  the  Ottawa.  Tan  hark,  hop 
poles,  telegraph  poles,  railway  sleepers  and  ties,  stave  bolts,  j)osts, 
]M)t  luid  I  earl  ashes,  maniifaetures  of  wood,  etc.,  alon^;  with 
v.iiinu-^  minor  i»roducts  of  the  forests,  would  ench  afford  a 
niateiiid  addition  to  the  traffic. 

W  ithout  counting,  however,  on  any  increased  output  from 
any  of  the>e  sources,  there  w(mld  bean  annual  traffic  of  1,8()0,()()() 
to  -J.OOO.OOO  tons  of  products  of  the  forest  alone  to  draw  from, 
and  all  "  furnished  l>y  the  district  thr(ni<,di  which  the  canals  run." 

Tin-;    I'HOSPIIATE  ornM'T. 

The  openin-,'  of  this  waterway  will  aid  to  revive  phosphate 
mining,  and  will  eventually,  by  giving  access  to  markets,  and 
reehieinc  the  cost  of  transi)ortation.  swell  it  to  an  industry  oi 
very  lai-ge  proportions. 

There  are  two  piincijial  <listiicts  in  Canada  where  apatite  or 
phospliate  of  lime  occurs.  Both  the.se  are  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
The  first,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  eon.sists  of  a  belt  from 
12  to  25  miles  wide,  stretching  northward  through  Ottawa  county, 
Though  of  limited  area,  extending  about  SO  miles,  so  far  as  ex- 
ploited, it  is  notable  for  the  richness  of  its  deposits,  both  as  to 
f|uantity  and  (luality  of  product.  The  second  di.strict  is  in 
Ontario,  having  been  developed  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Leeds  and  Lanark,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rideau  canal,  and  covers 
a  laro-er  area  than  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ottawa.  Hither- 
to  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  deposits  are  smaller  and 
of  poorer  quality  than  those  in  Quebec.  However,  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario 
states  :  "  Larger  deposits  have  been  o])ened  up,  particularly  in 
one  district,  on  the  Quebec  side  thus  far,  but  as  regards  similarity 
of  occurrence  and  variation  in  quality  (dependent  largely  upon 
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intelligent  tlressin",'  of  the  rocV)  idrntic-Rl  conditions  appciir  to 
prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  Ottinva.     The  ([Uality  of  the  higher 
<n'ades  of  phospiiato  shipped  from  .•iome  of  the  mines  along  the 
Kingston  and  Peml)rokt'  railway  is  as  high  as  any  pnxhicod  in 
Canada."     The  depth  to   which  the  apatite  extends  is  pr(»bal)ly 
for  all  practical  puri)0ses  uidimited.     Shafts  over   dOO  feet  deep 
still  continue  in  good  phosphate,  and   the   vein  matter,   though 
irre<'ular,  is  continuous.     Mr.  H.  .1.  VVigglesworth,  of  New  York, 
in  addressing  the   Cana«lian    Mining    Engineers    in    1S!>.')  said  : 
These  phos])hates  are  practically  utdimited.     Those  who  have 
studied  their  occurrence   n-.ost   carefully   s  'e    no   possibility   of 
exhausting  them.    If  all  the  population  of  Canada  were  employed 
there  mining  for  ten  years,  the  extent  of  the  deposits  would  not 
be  laid  bare." 

MARKET    l'(»K    I'HOSl'HATES. 

Here  is  evidently  the  basis  of  an  extensive  future  industry. 
It  is  estimated  that  every  year  1,50(),()0()  tons  of  phosphate  are 
taken  out  of   the   soil  of  the  United  States  by  its  food  crops. 
This  must  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  eome  form.     For  want  of  it 
many  farms  in  the  Eastern  States  have  been  abandoned  as  worth- 
less, and  whole  States  that  could  grow  'M)  bushels  ot  wheat  to  the 
acre  do  not  now  average   15.     Large  areas  in  the  older  poitions 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  exhausted  by  continuous  crop- 
ping.    A  judicious  u.se  of  fertilizers  would  restore  vitality  ti,  the 
soil.     The  wornout  cotton  lands  of  Georgia,  by  the  u.se  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  were  raised  in  i^O  years  from  a  value  of  >?8  per 
acre  to  $30.   The  same  transformation  might  take  place  in  Quebec. 
An  almost  unlimited  home  market  for  this  valuable  pioduet  will 
be  developed  in  time.     If  the  Ottawa  waterway  is  to  carry  east- 
ward the  grain  of  the  v/est,  there  must  be  return  cargoes  for  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  traffic.     What  more  beneficial  occupation 
than  to  convey  back  to  the  soil  the  fertilizing  elements  of  which 
it   has  just   been    depleted  by  the  crops  exported^     Chicago, 
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Clpveland  and  otlior  lakt'  ports  will  atiord  markets  every  year 
more  extensive.  The  only  oonipetition  in  those  markets  would 
be  with  the  South  Carolina  product,  whicli  is  liandieai^^c'd  by  the 
lonij:  and  expensive  railway  haul  across  the  Alle^hanies  and  west- 
ward. Vessels  by  the  Ottawa  wnterway  looking'  for  ictiu-n 
cargoes  wouhl  cany  very  chea])ly.  Buckingham,  (^)ue.,  would  be 
about  the  same  distance  from  Chicago  by  water  as  Kutfalo. 

The  adverse  influences  atiecting  Canadian  phosi)hates  are 
chieHy  :  1.  Low  prices  in  the  European  markets,  owing  to  cheap- 
ness of  production  in  South  Carolina  an<l  Florida  ;  '1.  General 
dei)ression  of  tlu'  agricultural  interests  and  low  prices  for  farm 
produce;  li.  High  cost  of  apatite  mining,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  occurrence,  and  the  expense  of  selection  of  "cobbing;  ' 
4.  Freipient  rejection  of  shipments  that  fail  to  analyze  up  to  re- 
(juired  (juality  ;  o.  Excessive  cost  of  transportation;  (i.  Lack  of 
home  market. 

THE  ErHOPf:AN  MARKET. 
The  demands  of  the  European  market  have  been  confined  to 
the  highest  (.l)tainahle  grades.  These  are  used  for  mixing  with 
low  irrade,  cheap  material  from  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 
The  nece.ssity  of  obtaining  an  SO  per  cent,  grade  immensely  in- 
creases the  cost  of  production,  and  leaves  a  very  large  part  of  the 
product  at  the  mines  as  waste  material.  If  the  United  States 
and  Canailian  markets  were  available  to  the  fullest  extent,  so 
that  a  d')  per  cent,  grade  could  be  shipi)ed,  the  output  of  each 
mine  would  be  nearly  il(jnV)led  with  the  same  labor,  and  the  cost 
of  mining  and  handling  materially  reduced.  The  present  cost 
])er  ton  laid  down  in  the  English  market,  ranges  from  #7  to  #U, 
while  it  is  ja-obable  that  if  markets  on  this  continent  were  to 
tike  the  low  grade  paoduct,  it  would  be  loaded  on  vessels  at 
Buckingliam  at  from  i?2.50  to  So  per  ton.  It  may  be  shipped 
eithei-  after  simply  grinding  the  rock,  or  after  manufacture  into 
superphosphates.     Magnificent  water-power  for  grinding  is  avail- 
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able  at  the  mouth  of  the  Du  Lievre.  Iron  pyrites  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  To  esti- 
mate the  pr.  spective  tonna<;e  to  be  atibrde<l  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  (question  ;  but  there  i*3  every  reason  to  Ijelieve  it  would  be 
largo  eventually.  About  r),00;),000  tons  have  been  shipped  from 
the  Soutli  Carolinn  deposits  to  date.     European  markets  iiaport 

500.000  tuiis  a  year. 

Another  feature  to  br  taken  into  account  is  that  mica  and 
otht-r  minerals  03cur  very  fretiuently  associated  with  phosphate, 
where  neither  alone  will  repay  workin«^f.  Su  that  whatever 
liel])s  the  phosphate  industry  will  stimulate  their  production  as 
well.  Miea,  (,n-aphite,  asbestos,  serpentine,  ])yrites,  iron,  and 
other  mineral  ])roducts  of  econonnc  importance  occur  throu^diout 
the  phosphate  region,  and  would  be  extensively  developed  by  the 
opening  of  this  waterway. 

THK    MINES    NEAR  OTTAWA, 

The   principal    ores   ot    the    Ottawa   region    ;uv  magnetic. 
Hematite  occurs  very  generally  associated  with   magnetite,   but 
usually  in  small  (quantities  com|)aratively.    From  the  well-known 
South  Crosby  deposits  on  the  Kideau  lake  northward  to  Arnprior, 
and  extending  across  the  river  into  Pontiac  county,  is  a  region 
described   l«y   mining  experts  as  a  hematite  and  magnetic  belt 
whence  valuable  ores  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.     Five 
miles  from  Ottawa,  four  miles  from  excellent  water  power  on  the 
Gatineau  river,  and  only  two  miles  from  a  shipping  wharf,  is  the 
Baldwin  mine.     Ore  from  this  has   been   pronounced  "  the  best 
car  wheel   iron  ever  used."     The  vein  has  been  traced  upwards 
of  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  surface,  there  being  at  one  place  a 
solid  hill  of  ore  100  Uet  in  lieiglit.     The  amount  of  exposed  or 
easily  accessible  mineral  has  been  estimated  at  100,000,000  tons. 
Ten  miles  northeast  of  Ottawa  is  the  Haycock  mine,  from  which 
very    large    (juantities    of  ore    may    be    obtained.     Thirty-five 
miles   west  of  Ottawa  and  about  four  miles  from  the  Ottawa 
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river,  are  the  Bristol  mines,  where  there  is  an  avaihible  supply 
of  ore  calculated  by  their  mining  superintendent,  Mr.  Symons, 
At  over  .S(),0()0,()0()  tons.  A  report  made  for  the  owners  in  1881) 
by  John  Birkenbine,  a  mining  engineer  of  Philadelphia,  among 
other  things  states : 

"  The  extent  of  the  ore  body  would  appear  ample  to  encour- 
age the  installation  of  a  plant  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  personal 
investigations  impress  me  with  the  belief  that  the  Bristol  mines 
should  become  as  large  a  producer  of  iron  ore  as  any  of  the  ore 
bodies  which  I  have  examined  either  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
or  Ontario.     Should  mining  operations   be   carried  on   upon  an 
extensive  scale,  the    location    offers  some  peculiar  advantages, 
owino-  to  the  fact  that  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mines   the 
Ottawa  river  encounters  a  limestone  ledge  over  which  it  falls  in 
picturesque   rapids  and    cascades   about    40   feet.     This    water 
power,  known  as  the  Chats  Rapids,  could  be  utilized  to  advant- 
age for  producing  power  and  compressing  air,  which  might  be 
carried  as  at  Quiuisee  Falls  and  Michigammee  River,   Michigan, 
to  operate  machines  at  the  mines,  or  by  converting  it  into  electric 
force,  it  may  be  conveyed  so  as  to  produce  power.     Inspection 
and  analysis  would  indicate  an   ore  obtainable  for  smelting  pur- 
poses approximating  GO  per  cent,  iron,  2  per  cent,  sulphur,   with 
phosphorus   very   much    below  the  Bessemer  limit :  and  when 
roasted  this  ore  should  exceed  G')  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  sulphur 
below  one  per  cent.     Taking  into  consideration  the  facilities  now 
existing  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  advant- 
ageous location  for  utilizing  the  ores  from  the  Bristol  mines.   An 
examination    of  the   vicinity   of  Ottawa    developed  four  very 
satisfactory  points   where   blast   furnaces   could   be  located  to 
advantage,   and    where    facilities  are   offered   for  adding  other 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  future.     Some  of  these  points 
possess  special  merit  as  to  certain  features,  but  all  are  convenient 
to  transportation,  and  have  ample  cinder  room,  water,  etc. 
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On  the  line  of  the  Rideau  eaiml  is  the  celebrated  South 
Croshy  ore  deposit.  Conveniently  located  along  this  waterway 
aie  also  numerous  deposits  throughout  the  county  oi  Lanark,  as 
yeb  altogether  undeveloped. 

CKNTKAL    ONTARIO    MINKS. 

The  numerous  and  rich  mines   o^  the    Renfrew  distiict  and 
Ontral  Ontario,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Kingston  and  Pem- 
broke, Ottawa,  Arni)rior  and  Pai'iy  Sound,  and  Irondale,  Bancroft 
and   Ottawa  railways,  would  also  be   very  accessible  from  this 
point.     Bog  iron  ores  for  mixing  might  be  obtained  from  Vaud- 
reuil,  the  present  .source  of  supi>ly  of  the  Drummondville  forges. 
They   al.so  occur  (in    unknown    (piantities,    the    dej)osits    being 
undeveloped)  in  Templeton  township;  in    Hull  township,  only  a 
few  miks  north  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  ;  near  the  river  in  Eiirdly 
township,  20   miles  to  the    west;   at   various   places  along   the 
Rideau,   and   throughout  Lanark   aiul    Renfrew   counties.     Iron 
deposits  are  known  to  exist  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nipissing, 
on  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  of  Pontiac. 
By  means  of  the  opening  of  the  waterway  the  distance  from  the 
iron  regions  ot   Lake  Huron  to  Ottawa  would  be  the  same  as  to 
Cleveland. 

The  supply  of  ore  which  may  be  cheaply  centered  at  Ottawa 
by  the  vai-ious  waterways  and  railways  is  practically  unlimited. 
A  writer  in  the  Field   NaturalU   several   years  ago  asserte<l 

that— 

"  We  have  in  the  Hull,  South  Crosby,  South  Sherbrooke, 
McNaband  Marmora  deposits  alone,  in  round  numbers,  1,000, 
()()0,()00  ot  tons,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  yiehl  1.000  tons  of  ore 
a  day  for  3,000  yeare." 

A  statement  so  purely  speculative  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth.  What  is  certain  is,  that  deposits  undeniably  very 
large  are  already  known,  that  the  occurrence  of  iron  is  very 
general  over  a  large  part  of  the  Laurentian  area  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  and  that  the  develoinnent  work  and  exploration  thus  far 
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<lorie  amount  to  very  little  more  th;ip  scratcliing  the  surface  here 

and  tliere. 

Besides  ore,  however,  there  must  ha  taken  into  account  flux 
fw],  labor  and  tiansportation  facilities.  The  city  of  Ottawa  is 
l.uilt  on  limestone.    On  this  point  .Mr.  Birkenbine's  re])ort  say.s  :— 

"  Limestone  is  abundant  in  the  teiritoiy  about  Ottawa,  and 
the  G«!ological  Survey  ofHcers  state  that  Itotli  limestone  and  dolo- 
mite, as  well  as  intermediate  (|ualities  of  magnesian  limestone, 
ate  obtainal)le.  It  is  therefoie  possible  to  find  tither  near  the 
mines  or  near  the  luniac   location   an   abundance   of  limestone 

for  fiu.x." 

Facilities  for  obtaining  and  cost  of  fuel  are,  perhaj^s,  the  two 
most  impoitant  elements.     To  quote   Mi".  Hirkenbine  again  :— 

Ottawa's  fukl  supply. 

"Tu  appreciate  the  position  of  Ottawa  to  a  fuel  supply,  we 
may  first  consider  it.-'-  j)osition  in  i-elation  to  the  anthracite  coal 
retnon  of  Penn.svlvania.  Takiiiir  Scranton  as  a  celltr<^  the  cir- 
cumference  of  a  circle  which  passes  through  Ottawa,  would  also 
pass  through  or  close  to  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lon(h)n,  Ont.,  and 
Rouse's  Point,  N.Y.  As  the  railroad  cunnections  between  Scran- 
ton and  Ottawa  arc  nearly  direct,  and  as  there  is  no  duty  on 
anthiacite  coal,  this  fuel  should  be  delivered  in  Ottawa  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  all-rail  rates  that  jirevail  to  the  other 
l)i»ints  named.  Very  satisfactory  coke  for  furnace  use  is  now 
l»eing  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  100  miles  nearer  Ottawa  than 
Connellsville,  and  the  use  of  such  fuel  would  give  Ottawa  an 
advantage  of  fully  100  miles  over  Chicago  in  distance." 

Pennsylvania  coal  can  l)e  brought  in  by  direct  all-n.d  routes 
as  stated,  or  via  the  Rideau  ciinal.  Nova  Scotia  coal  comes  as 
far  as  Montreal  in  considerable  quantity,  there  entering  into  com- 
petition with  American  coal.  It  could  be  brought  to  Ottawa  at 
very  slightly  increased  cost.  Within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  city 
nr9  extensive  peat  bogs,  which   miglit  be  .successfully  used  for 
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coking  purposes.     Peat  als<»  occurs  along  tlie  lino  of  tlie  Rideau 
canal,  and   in   tlie  vicinity   of  Caledonia  Springy,  dose  to  the 
Ottawa  river.     And  in  case  of   the  location   of  furnaces  here  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  encjuire  into  the  vahu'  of  refuse  from 
the  various  sawmills,  which  now  is  allowed  to  [)ollu/!  the  river. 
This  miirht  be  used  as  a  fuel  when  converted  into  gas,  ,^s  is  at  ))ie- 
sent  jiracticed  in  Norway  an<l  Sweden  in  the  manufacture  o!  iron 
of  the  highest  (juality.     The   location   is  also  one  of  the  most 
favoialtle  in  Canada  for   tlie   manufactnre  of  cliatcoal  iron,  for 
from  the  forests  of  the  great  Laui-entiiui  area  might  br  obtained 
su|)plies  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come,     l^abor  is  plentiful,  cheap, 
and  of  good  (luality.     With  waterways  south,  east  and  west,  and 
railways  radiating  in   all    directions,  and   loca^^il   near   the  con- 
vergence of  all  the  great  truidv  lines  of  Cana'la  which  have  been 
or  may  be  Iniilt.     Ottawa  would  be  in  an  ideal  situation  to  .hs- 
tribute  the  manufactured  product.     To   the   ea^sGern    market  she 
would  be  as  near  by  water  as  Hamilton,  and  250  miles  nearer  to 
Montreal.     The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Ontario  railroatis  running 
north  to  the  Ottawa  river,  could  be  sui)plie<l  to  tlie  best  advan- 
tage.    With  cheap  iron,  che:ip  lumbei",  cheaj)  waterpower,  cheap 
electricity,  and  cheaj)  transportation,  manufactures  would  spring 
up   in   the   Ottawa  Valley,  and    would    create    markets.     And 
clearly,  all  development  of  mineral   and   forest   resources  to  the 
northward,  as  well  as  all  .settlement  in   that  direction,  will  have 
the  Ottawa  river  as  their  base  of  supplies  in  the  future  as  m  the 
past. 

TRAFFrC  OF  THF  CREAT  LAKES. 

In  these  days  of  deep-waterways  conventions  we  hear  much 
said  of  the  enormous  tiaffic  of  the  great  lakes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  that  is  composed  of  lumber 
and  iron.  In  view  of  that  fact  and  considering  that  these  two 
products  constitute  our  most  abundant  and  valuable  resources, 
residents  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  may  be  permitted  to  question  the 
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sweeping  assertion  that  all  Canadian  routes  to  the  seaboard  are 
dis(iuahiie(l  "  because  they  run  through  a  district  that  can  furnish 
but  very  little  freight  in  either  direction."    We  have  iron  enough 
to  supply  the  continent.     Mr.  \V.  C.  Edwards,  M.P.,  one    of  the 
most  prominent  lumbermen  in  Canada,  referring  to  the  extensive 
forest  area,  and  commenting  on  the  methodbof  Canadian  luuiber- 
men,  recently  exi)ressed  the  opinion,  from  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Connnons,  that  a  very  large  output  of  lumber  from  this  region 
might  be  continued   indetinitely,  if  proper  measures   for  forest 
conservation  are  adopted.     Unless  there   is  some  material  error 
as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  our  resources,  or  as  to  the  functions 
and  effect  of  waterways  in  developing  these,  there  apj)ears  to  be 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  opening   of  the  navigation  of  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  great  lakes  will  accomplish   more  for  the 
advancemer.L  of  Eastern  Canada  than  any  public   work   in  our 
history,  iiot  excepting  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     Its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  aiding  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest,  as  well  as 
the  northern  districts  of  Ontario  and  Western  Quebec,  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 


Ottawa  bumber  Int^ffifsts. 


Their  Connection  With  the  Qeorgian  Bay  and  Ottawa  Canal. 


Editor  Journal :— In  the  Montreal  Star  of  the  8th  inst.,  I 
read  with  much  interest  a  letter  from  C.  C.  Fair  entitled  "The 
Market  for  Lumber."  and  toucliing  also  on  the  future  prospects 
of  our  country.     Mr.  Fair  says  : 

"  Unfortunately  the  very  industry  that  so  materially  assists 
in  the  development  of  these  places— the  backwoods— is  handi- 
capped to  such  an  extent  that,  to  make  money  by  it  has  become 
almost  impossil)le,  and  in  most  cases  men  are  ruined  ni  the 
attempt.  I  mean  the  local  saw-mill.  He  has  no  chance  ot  being 
able  to  place  his  lumber  to  the  best  advantage,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  capital  and  cannot  reach  foreign  markets. 
Canada  needs  population.  Give  us  twenty  milHons  of  inhabit- 
itants  and  we  could  dictate  where  now  we  are  dictated  to,  and 
we  want  these  millions  soon.         *  *  *         Why  should 

not  the  government  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  by  a  bit  ot 
clever  legislation  reach  the  masses  of  the  people,  upon  whose 
votes  they  really  depend." 

Now,  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  and 
that  these  twenty  millions  are  within  our  reach. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  the  writer  went  down  on  a  raft  of 
square  timber  from  the  upper  Ottawa  to  Quebec.  On  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  from  Little  river  to  Quebec,  the  vessels  met  with 
(with  the  exception  ot  a  few  "  pin  plats  "\  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Now  on  the  same  trip  these  waters  are 
found  teeming  with  craft  of  all  dimensions  from  the  stately  ocean 
greyhound  to  the  humble  barge  loaded  with  valuable  lumber. 
Why   is   this  ?     For  the   simple  reason  that  lumber  and  other 
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bulky  i'roiglits  had  accoss  to  the  fureii^n  nmikets  hy  the  ocean, 
an<i  to  the  States  by  way  o(  caiial  at  Sorol,  and  were  not  handi- 
cai)ped  by  paying  heavy  land  freights  by  a  grasping  nionojioly. 
A<'ain  at  the  same  time,  18.')9,  what  was  Ottawa  'i  A  small 
backwoods  town  (By town),  that  could  only  boast  of  one  short 
railway,  the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  road.  What  made  her  what 
she  is  to-day  '{  Was  it  Her  Majesty's  decision  in  making  Ottawa 
the  ca]>ital  of  this  Dominion  i  (All  lionour  to  her  for  it.)  Well, 
certainly  it  helped  greatly.  But  the  connnercial  prosperity  of 
Ottawa  to-day  is  due  to  her  central  position,  to  the  great  water 
power  when  the  first  mills  were  established,  by  the  enterprise 
an<l  energy  of  a  few  far-seeing  business  men,  whose  eyes  were 
ojjcn  to  the  fact  that  Ottawa  had  canal  connnunijation  with  the 
outer  world,  and  dome>tie  and  foreign  markets,  without  being 
burdened  by  heavy  land  Ireights. 

Now  sir,  what  do  we  find  to-day  on  the  Ottawa  river,  fr.  ni 
the  capital  up  to  tlu  beautiful  Temiscamingue  L-ike  ?  Not  one  .saw 
mill  shipping  lundtei  by  watei-,  for  the  simple  reason  that  theie 
is  nu  canal  connection  with  any  market,  and  the  two  oi'  three 
mills  that  we  have,  (for  1  tliiidc  there  are  n.)t  over  three  in  this 
wliole  length)  have  to  compete  with  other  mills,  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  excessive  railway  charges. 

Where  is  the  remedy  for  all  this?  Well,  sir,  I  tinnk  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "Ottawa,  (Jeorgian  Bay  and  Lake  Hurun 
Canal. "  Open  this  canal  and  an  immediate  benefit  will  be  con- 
feri'ed  on  all  the  ))rovinces  of  this  Dominion,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Innnediately  that  locks  are  completed  at  the  ]">es- 
chene,  Chats,  Snoivs,  Calumet  and  other  ra|)ids,  saw  mills  will 
spring  up  like  magic  all  along  the  Ottawa  in  both  jjiovinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  for  the  water  i>ower  is  unlimited,  and  faim- 
ers  who  are  seeking  out  a  precarious  livelihood,  will  find  a  market 
for  coarser  grades  of  lumber,  such  as  hop  poles,  ties,  etc.,  etc., 
that  cannot  possibly  pay  railroad  freight,  and  this  will  confer  an 
immense  benefit  on  the  farmers,  and  cause  such  an  influx  of 
})oi»ulation,  that  will  V»e  simply  wonderful,  and  will  take  up  ali 
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tlie  vaouit  latids  along  this  ruute.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
immense  benetit  this  canal  will  be  to  the  North-west  provinces^ 
in  openin^^  nj)  cheap  transport  for  their  wheat  and  other  products 
to  the  sea  board,  and  at  the  same  time  addin^f  to  the  trade  an<l 
prosperity  of  Montreal,  which  will  be  the  virtual  terminns  of 
this  fjre-it  project. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  if  you  will  just  trace  the  route  ot  this 
canal  on  the  map  up  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawa  rivers,  you  will 
be  struck  with  the  central  nature  and  directness  of  the  line,  con- 
ferring its  favors  on  both  provinces  (if  Quebec  and  ( )ntario.  Now, 
why  should  not  our  piesent  administration  lovk  with  favor  on  this 
undertaking,  and  here  is  the  very  opportunity  that  Mr.  Fair 
alludes  to  when  he  says  "  the  government  should,  l)y  a  bit  of 
clever  legislation,  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  upon  whose 
votes  they  really  depend."  This  is  the  opportunity  of  our  present 
Liberal  government,  to  confer  this  greatest  boon  on  our  country 
in  this  time  of  depression  in  trade. 


MATTAWA. 


Ottawa,  June  12,  1<S97. 
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Ar-MovTK,  Ont.,  I2tb  April,  18!>7. 

McLkoh  Stkwaut,  F1s(^., 
( )ttiiwa. 

|)EAliSlK, — Ro felling  to  our  I'onversation  la^it  week  about 
the  water  power  availal>le  from  the  Ottawa  River,  the  following 
iut'orniatioii  may  be  of  some  use  : — 

Wlien  I  was  instructiMl  m  1,S72  to  make  the  survey  for  the 
eonstruction  of  the  Carillon  (Uim  and  new  canal  there  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  tlow  (jf  the  river.  Mr.  'W  C.  Clark,  in 
his  report  of  his  survey  for  the  Ottawa  Ship  ( 'anal,  gave  the  flow 
at  Caiillon  in  high  water  as  l.'U),()()()  eul»ic  feet  per  second,  and 
low  at  .SO, 000  cubic  feet  per  second.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  knowing  that  Mr.  Clark  had  not  time  to  extend  his  obser- 
vations and  measurements  through  more  than  oi.e  or  two  years. 
I  at  once  began  measurements  of  the  flow,  and  continued  them 
duriiiiT  ten  years.  1  made  extreme  hitd)  water  :iOO,()()0  cul)ic 
feet  per  second,  and  extreme  low  water  '2'),{H)0  cubic  feet  per 
second — or<linary  low  water  80,000  to  85,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

That  would  give  for  extreme  low  water,  allowing  20  per 
cent,  off  for  loss,  friction,  &c  ,  a  power,  when  the  river  was  at  its 
lowest,  of  2,270  horse  power  per  foot  fall — and  in  ordinary  low 
water  from  2,700  to  3,300  horse  power  per  foot  fall. 

When  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  constructed, 
as  it  must  be  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  river,  that  is  to  retain  some  of  the  surplus  water 
of  flood  time  for  use  during  low  water  seasons. 

It  is  certainly  a  low  estimate  and  well  within  tlie  possi- 
bilities, to  say  that  the  flow  of  the  river  will  then  l'-^  'maintained 
at  such  a  height  that  it  will  never  be  lower  at  its  very  lowest 
stage  than  will  give  42,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  place 
between  Ottawa  and  Mattawa.  That  would  give,  allowing  20 
per  cent  for  waste,  &c.,  4,000  horse  power  pei  foot  tall  to  be  de- 
pended upon  all  the  year  round. 
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I  do  not  remember  tlie  fall  at  each  rapid  between  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa,  but  you  will  eitlier  know  or  can  find  out.  Multiply 
the  fall  in  feet  by  4,000  and  you  will  <,'et  the  available  j)ower  at 

any  fall. 

Af^ain,  besides  the  main  river,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 

to  ' 

rivers  em])tyin^'  into  it  in  that  direction,  avera^in^'  at  least  100 
horse  power  each  per  foot  fall  lu'fore  they  reach  the  ( )ttawa. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         ANDREW  BELL. 
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